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REGULATIONS FOR A PUBLIC oan that month, except Pee _leap- be amewes to pay more than wena! official 
3 oh saa years when there is a Transit of Venus, charge on the ground of not having the 
GALLERY. provided that the gallery is not closed for exact sum. No person shall be allowed to 
repairs. At other times, the gallery is pay for any other person or persons 
open from 10.1 to 11.2 in June. On _ besides himself so as to obtain admission 
Monday.—Open free from 2 p.m. to April 1, if a Saturday, it is open from without obtaining change. Any person 
5.6 p.m. in March, April, September, and 1.0 a.m. to 7.0 a.m. If Easter Day beside himself, on account of this regula- 


(Suggested by those of a certain admirable 
Collection in London.) 


October, from 1.59 j - : 3 
p.m. to 6.7 p.m. in 
May, June, July 
and August, and | 
from 2.1 p.m. to} 
4.5 p.m. in the| 
remaining months, | 
except on the fifth | 
Monday in Febru- | 
ary, and on April 1, 
if that day is a 
Monday, when it 
is open from 5, 6, 
7, or 8 am. to 
9 a.m., according 
to the phase of the 
moon at the time. 
Tuesday.— Open 
all the year round 
at 11.2 a.m., ex- 
cept the first, 
second, third and 
fourth Tuesdays of 
the month, and 
closed at 1, 2, 3, 
4,5 or 6 p.m. ac- 
cording to the 
season, except 


when the August \ \ \ \ \\ \\ 
\\ 
WN 


WA 
Bank Holiday falls 
A. \ 
A 














AY 
\\\ \\ 


\Y TAN 
Wkeiy ‘ 
on a Tuesday. Wilk 
Wednesday and ws ne § 
Thursday. — Open 
free from 10.2 a.m. 
to dusk, except 
when closed, or in 
foggy weather 
from dusk to 10.1 
am. For Ash 
Wednesday and 
Maundy Thursday, 
see special notices 
published on the 
Previous day in 
the Orkneys and 
Shetlands Gazette 
and in the Scilly | 
News, } 
Friday. — Open 
a8 on Tuesday, ex- Nervous Party. ‘‘ Tax TRAIN SEEMS TO BE TRAVELLING AT A FEARFUL PACE, Ma'am.” 
cept when as on Elderly Female. “ Yus, AIN'T IT? My Bru 8 A-DRIVIN OF THE INGIN, AN’ ’E C4N 
Wednesday. B __MAKE 'ER GO WHEN 'E 8 GOT A DROP 0’ DRINK IN ‘IM! 
ay. ut deataieenantpiecieancinitena 











the fifth Monday in February. In other closed. | Strikes me, if they are falling off, it’s on 
cases, closed at noon. For Good Friday,see| Sunday.—Open free from 2 p.m. to 3.30, | account of the parents not being able to 
Special notices published during the fol- 4.40, 5.50 or 6 p.m. according to the season stump up. I know my father has been 
lowing month in the Wagga-wagga Herald. | of the year, except during the spring, | hit by the extra income tax. So, coming 
Saturday.—Open free from 9.59 a.m. to} summer and autumn months. Closed in |} to this conclusion, it strikes me it’s the 
duty of every fellow who thinks he knows 
enough—and who doesn’t ?—to take the 
August, September, October, November Charges for Admission.—On Tuesdays | matter in his own hands and bolt. 


and December, and also in June in leap | and Fridays, sixpence. No change given Yours filially and patriotjeally, 
year, unle 
Se ee 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 p.m. Except in January, | winter, except on the twenty-sixth Sunday 


February, March, April, May, July, | after Trinity. 








8s there is an Eclipse of the Sun for any reason whatever. No person shall 


j tion, will be ex- 


you get pienty of 
sunshine at Ham- 
mersmith and Cat- 
ford, and even at 
Westminster. Vin- 
cent Square, now 











that the slums 
have been cleared 
away to make room 
jfor the coming 
Cathedral is open 
enough for any- 
body. It’s first- 
rate for footer, 
and splendid for 
cricket. Then why 
write rot about 
London Schools 
falling off on ac- 

: F ——_—_________'count of compul. 
if the Ist of April is a Friday then as on falls on a Saturday the gallery is| sory Greek and prohibited country air ? 


pelled by the 
police. H.D.B. 
ONE OF THE 

NEW SCHOOL. 

DEAR MR. PuNcH, 
—I see from some 
of the papers that 
all the London 
Schools are falling 
off, and one of the 
head- masters de- 
clares it’s because 
there is too much 
Greek and too little 
country air. I 
think that’s rather 
rot, myself. Sure 
enough about the 
Greek, but then a 
chap needn’t learn 
it unless he likes. 
In fact, a chap 
needn't learn any- 
thing unless it 
pleases him. I 
never do. 

And as to the 
eountry air! 
That ’s_ precious 
rot, too. Surely 





JONES MINOR. 
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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 


X.—TuHeE THIRD Mrs. TANQUERAY. 


SceNnE — The Dining- room of AUBREY 

TANQUERAY'S country house, Higher- 
in Surrey. <A lean butler is 
standing at the sideboard. AUBREY 
and CAYLEY DRUMMLE enter and go up 
to warm themselves at the fire, which 
The time is an evening 


combe, 


burns feebly. 
in March, five years after the events of 
Mr. PINERO’S play, and CAYLEY looks 
quite five years stouter. AUBREY does 
not. 

Cayley. It’s quite shocking, AUBREY, 
that you should have been married nearly 
a year, and that Ishould not yet have had 
the pleasure of making Mrs. TANQUERAY'S 
acquaintance. lam dying to know her. 

Aubrey. My fault, my dear CAYLEY. 

Cayley. Entirely. Your weddings are 
always so furtive. 

[| Pokes the fire resolutely, in the hope of 
producing something approaching 
a cheerful blaze. 

Aubrey. Well, you'll see her to-night. 
I hoped she would be able to dine at home, 
but she had promised to address a Tem- 
perance meeting in the village. (CAYLEY 
looks dubious.) However, she'll be back 
at Meanwhile, you'll have to be 
contented with a bachelor dinner. 


ten. 


[They go to the table and sit down. 

Cuyley (unfolding serviette). Experience 
has taught my dear AUBREY, that 
bachelor dinners are apt to be particularly 
well No doubt it is to 
make up for the absence of more charming 


me, 
worth eating. 


society. 
Aubrey (doubtfully). 1 hope it will prove 
so in this case. 
Cayley. I feel sure of it. 
your cook of old. 
Aubrey. 1’m afraid it won't be that cook. 
Cayley (in horror). You haven’t parted 
with him ? 
Aubrey. 


I remember 


Yes. He left soon after my 
There was some small error in 
Mrs. TANQUERAY 
course, we had to 


marriage. 
which 
So, of 


his accounts, 
discovered, 
dismiss him. 

Cayley (eagerly). Do you happen to have 
his address ? 

Aubrey. I dare say Mrs. TANQUERAY has, 
if you wish to know it. 

[Footman hands soup. 

Cayley. I shall be eternally indebted to 
her. 

Aubrey. Why ? 

Cayley. I shall engage him at once. 
(Begins to eat his soup, frowns, and then 
puts down his spoon) But 1’m afraid you ’ll 
want him back yourself. 

Aubrey. No. My wife is most particular 
about the character of her servants. 

Cayley. Ah! I’m more particular about 
the character of my soup. 

| His hand goes out instinctively towards 


raise it he sees that it is empty, and 
refrains. 

Aubrey. CAYLEY, you ought to marry. 
Then you'd realise that there are more 
important things in the world than soup. 

Cayley. Of course there are, my dear 
fellow. There’s the fish and the joint. 

[Fish of an unattractive kind is handed 
tohim. He takes some. 

Aubrey. Sybarite ! 

[CAYLEY looks at his fish dubiously. 
Then leaves it untasted. 

Cayley. You are quite wrong. A simple 
eut of beef or mutton, well-cooked, 
quite enough for me, 

Butler (to CAYLEY). Lemonade, Sir ? 

Cayley. Eh, what? No thank you. 

Aubrey. Ah, CAYLEY. What will you 
drink? (CAYLEY'S face brightens visibly.) 
I’m afraid I can’t offer you any wine. 
(It falls again.) My wife never allows al- 
cohol at her table. But there are various 
sorts of mineral waters. You don’t mind? 


’ 


is 


Cayley (grimly.) Not at all, my dear 
fellow, not at all. Which brand of 
mineral water do you consider most— 


ah—stimulating ? 

Aubrey (laughingmirthlessly). I’m afraid, 
CAYLEY, you’re not a convert to Tem- 
perance principles yet. That shows you 
have never heard my wife speak. 

Cayley (emphatically). Never ! 
perance meetings are not in my line. 

[Footman removes his plate. 

Aubrey. Perhaps some of the other 
movements in which she is interested 
would appeal to you more. (With a touch 
of happy pride) As you may know, my 
wife is a vice-president of the Anti- 
Vaccination Society, and of the Woman’s 
Home Rule Union. Indeed, she is in 
great request on all public platforms. 

Cayley (with simulated enthusiasm). I 
feel sure of that, my dear AUBREY. (Foot- 
man hands CAYLEY some rice - pudding. 
CAYLEY puts up his eye-glass, and eyes it 
curiously.) What is this ? 

Footman. Rice-pudding, Sir. 

[CAYLEY drops spoon hastily. 


Tem- 


Aubrey (politely). You’re eating no- 
thing, CAYLEY. 
Cayley (with some concern). AUBREY, 


have I slept through the joint? I have 
recollection of eating it. If, in a 
moment of abstraction, I refused it, may 
I change my mind ? 

Aubrey (sternly). My wife 
meat at her table on Fridays. 

Cayley (peevishly). My dear fellow, I 
wish you’d thought of mentioning it 
before I came down. Then I might have 
had a more substantia! luncheon. Where's 
that rice-pudding ? 

[Helps himself. There is a rather con- 
strained silence. 

Aubrey. It’s really very good of you 
to have come down to see us, CAYLEY. 

Cayley (pulling himself together). Very 
good of you to say so, my dear chap. 


never has 





his sherry-glass. As he is about to 


——=! 
Aubrey. My wife and I ean so seldom 
get any man to drop in to dinner nowa- 
days. 

Cayley (giving up his struggle with rice. 
pudding in despair). I suppose so, 





Aubrey. In facet, we see very little 
society now. 

Cayley (sententiously). Society only 
likes people who feed it, my dear Av- 
BREY. You ought to have kept that 
cook. | 


Aubrey (meditatively). So my daughter | 
said. 
Cayley. ELLEAN? Is she with you now? 
Aubrey. No. She is in Ireland. After | 
making that remark she went back to| 
her convent. 

Cayley (heartily). Sensible 
ELLEAN. 

Aubrey. She and my wife did not get | 
on, somehow. It was very unfortunate, | 
as it was mainly on ELLEAN’s account | 
that I thought it right to marry again. 

Cayley (with polite incredulity). Indeed? | 
You see, it is so difficult | 





girl! 1 like| 


Aubrey. Yes. 
for a girl of ELLEAN’S retiring disposition | 
to meet people and make friends whea| 
she has no mother to chaperon her. And 
if she meets no one, how is she to get | 
married? Dessert, CAYLEY ? 

Cayley (after surveying a rather unattrae- 
tive assortment of apples and walnuts). | 
No, thanks. As you were saying ——? | 

Aubrey. So I thought if I could meet | 
with a really suitable person, someone | 
with whom she would be in sympathy, | 
someone she would look upon as a sort | 
of second mother —— 

Cayley (correcting him). Third, AUBREY. 

Aubrey (ignoring the interruption)—— 
it would make home more comfortable for 
her. 

Cayley (laughing). I like your idea of 
comfort, AUBREY! But I should have 
thought you could have adopted some less 
extreme measure for providing ELLEAN 
with a chaperon? You have neighbours. 
Mrs. CoRTELYON, for instance ? 

Aubrey (stiffly). Mrs. CorreLyoy’s 
chaperonage was not very successful on 
the last occasion. 

Cayley. No, to 
ARDALE. I was forgetting. 

Aubrey. Unhappily the whole scheme 
was a failure. ELLEAN conceived a violent 
aversion for Mrs. TANQUERAY almost 
directly we came home, and a week later 
—I remember it was directly after dinner 


no; be sure. Young 


—she announced her intention of leaving 
the house for ever. 
Cayley (the thought of his dinner still 
rankling). Poor girl! No doubt she's 
happier in her convent. 
Butler enters with coffee. 
some, 
Aubrey. I am sorry I can’t ask you to 
smoke, CAYLEY, but my wife has a aa 
ticular objection to tobacco. She 1s 4 
member of the Anti-tobacco League, and 


CAYLEY takes 





[Tackles his rice-pudding manfully. 





often speaks at its meetings. 
«= 
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“WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGERS!” 


(Delight of Father Thames on seeing how ‘‘ the Samlets arrived, having sustained the trying journey from Uxbridge without 
showing any signs of fatigue.” —‘* Times,” April 24.) 
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Cayley (annoyed). Really, my dear fel- 
low, if I may neither eat, drink nor 
smoke, I don’t quite see why you asked 
me down. 

Aubrey (penitently). I suppose I ought 
to have thought of that. The fact is, I 
have got so used to these little depriva- 
tions that now I hardly notice them. Of 
course, it’s different with you. 

Cayley (crossly). I should think it was. 

Aubrey (relenting). If you very much 
want to smoke, I dare say it might be 
managed. If we have this window wide 
open, and you sit by it, a cigarette might 
not be noticed. 

Cayley (shortly). Thanks. 

[Takes out cigarette, and lights it, as 

AUBREY has made the 

elaborate arrangements indicated 
above. 

Aubrey (politely). I hope you won't find 
it cold. 

Cayley (grimly). England in March is 
always cold (Sneezes violently.) But, per- 
haps, if you ring for my overcoat I may 
manage to survive the evening. 

Aubrey. Certainly. What is it like ? 

Cayley. I’ve no idea. It’s an ordinary 
sort of coat. Your man will know it if 
you ring for him. 

Aubrey (hesitating). I’d rather fetch it 
for you myself, if you don’t mind. I 
should not like PARKES to see that you 
were smoking. It would set such a bad 
example. 

Cayley (throwing his cigarette on to the 
lawn in a rage, and closing the window 
with a shiver). Don’t trouble. I’ll smoke 
in the train. By-the-way, what time is 
my train ? 

Aubrey. Your train ? 

Cayley. Yes. I must get back to town, 
ny dear fellow. 

Aubrey. Nonsense! You said you’d stay 
a week. 

Cayley. Did 1? Then I didn’t know what 
Iwas saying. I must get back to-night. 

Aubrey. But you brought a bag. 

Cayley. Only to dress, AUBREY. By the 
way, will you tell your man to pack it ? 

Aubrey. You can’t go to-night. The 
last train leaves at 9.30. It’s 9.15 now. 

Cayley (jumping up). Then I must start 
atonce. Send my bag after me. 

Aubrey. You've not a chance of eatch- 
ing it. 

Cayley (solemnly). My dear old friend, 1 
shall return to town to-night if I have to 
walk ! 

Aubrey (detaining him). But my wife? 
You haven’t even made her acquaintance 
yet. She ’ll think it so strange. 

Cayley. Not half so strange as I have 
thought her dinner. (Shaking himself free) 
No, AUBREY, this is really good-bye. I 
like you very much, and it cuts me to the 
heart to have to drop your acquaintance ; 
but nothing in the world would induce me 
to face another dinner such as I have had 
to-night ! 


— 


soon as 








Lady (referring to Programme, to Friend). ‘* 


oF ‘Op. 2’? 














WHAT’'s THE MEANING 


‘ScHUMANN, Op. 2.’ 


*Arry (who thinks he is being addressed, and always ready to oblige with information). “Cn, 


Op. 2. 


SECOND DANCE; SECOND ‘or, YER KNOW. 


May I ’AVE THE PLEASURE ? 








Aubrey. CAYLEY ! 


Cayley (making for the door). And nothing 


in the world would induce me to be intro- 
duced to the third Mrs. TANQUERAY. 
[Exit hurriedly. 

(Curtain.) 





SUGGESTIONS TO SHORTEN CRICKET 
MATCHES. 


(By one who admires sport but loves 
luncheon.) 


1. Let the batsmen go in fetters, and 
extend the distance between the wickets 
to a quarter of a mile. 

2, Have two bowlers at each end, and 
allow them to bow! simultaneously. 

3. Increase the field of the outs to 


twenty-two, and allow only six of the ins 
to go in, chosen by lot—not by ballot. 

4. Have six stumps at each end, double 
the height of those in present use and 
four inches from each other, so as to ex- 
tend the area of the wicket. 

5. Let the bat be abolished in favour of 
the broom-stick. 

6. Instruct umpires to treat every 
application in the most favourable sense 
to the outs. 

7. Let overs become less numerous by 
permitting their length to be limited by 
the bowlers. 

8. On reaching twenty runs, let the 
innings of a batsman be closed. 

9. Abolish ‘‘ no balls’’ and let the match 
come to an end when declared by a tenth 
of the spectators as ‘‘ tedious.’’ 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
SECOND SERIES. 
IV.—THE ‘* BRIDGE” 
(Continued from April.) 


SECTION. 


16TH.—In my treatise on Whist I have devoted a chapter to 
‘*The Conversation of the Game,’’ showing that information 
may be conveyed to your partner (if he happens to be paying 
attention) and at the same time to your opponents (invariably 
on the alert), without employment of the living voice, or pressure 
of feet beneath the table (the latter a device never resorted to 
except in the family circle or where the game is played for 
Love and Love only). But it will be obvious that in Bridge, 
where open conversation is encouraged within certain limits, 
the opportunities for conveying information will less 
restricted. To a recognition of this fact we may trace what 
are known as the Conventions of Bridge. 

17TH.—Success in Bridge, as in morality, depends upon a 
right appreciation of the Conventions. 

18tH.—The Conventions of Bridge (not to be confused with the 
Council of Trent, and still less with that of Trente-et-un) are 
in the fluid stage which precedes crystallisation. Pending 
the establishment of a Great Bridge Trust (one of the humane 
objects of the recent PAUNCEFOTE-HAY negotiations, which aim 
at a better understanding between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon family), it is found convenient, when strangers 


be 


are present, to make a preliminary comparison of Principles 
with a view to mutual adjustment. In Bridge, as in morality 
once more, it is the universal view that a person who differs 
from you in Principles might as well be without them altogether. 

19tH.—It is my desire in this monograph to extend the scope 
and utility of Conventions. Thus, there is a Convention by 
which, when your adversaries have declared No Trumps (the 
lead being with your partner), and you announce your inten- 


tion of doubling the stakes, your partner is to understand 
that you desire Hearts to be led to you. Now it may very 
well happen that you wish to double on the strength of a 


hand to which Hearts contribute no portion of its vitality. 
You hold, let us say, a top sequence of ten Clubs, with the 
four of Spades, the three of Diamonds, and the deuce of Hearts, 
all single. Let us suppose for the sake of argument that eleven 
of the remaining Hearts, including all the court cards of that 
suit, lie between your adversaries. It is natural and right for 
you to wish to double with ten Club tricks in your hand; it 
is equally natural and right that you should shrink from having 
Hearts led to you. Plainly, the accepted Convention would 
here be misleading, and might in the result go far to impair 
the harmonious relations, if any, existing between yourself and 
your partner, 

Yet, if Conventions are good, the more you have of them the 
better ; for by a wise enlargement of the field of information 
you come within measurable distance of the highest ideal, 
namely, the treble dummy game, where there is no human possi- 
bility of concealment or evasion. 

2Ist.—The following No-Trump Conventions, approved by 
the Majority report of the Royal Commission on Bridge (not 
least among the splendid achievements of the present Parlia- 
ment), are already gaining acceptance in Turf circles :— 

**] double ’’ ; lead Hearts. 

**T propose to double ’”’ 

** T duplicate 


; lead Diamonds. 
; lead Clubs. 
** | propose to duplicate ”’ 


22ND. 


” 


; lead Spades. 
Much, again, may be done by modulation of the 
if you possess an elastic organ. 


voice, 
Thus, when your dexter adver- 
sary has dealt, and it is incumbent on you either to double or 
toask, ‘* May I play ?’’—if your hand is not quite good enough 
to justify your doubling, but you would be gratified to see that 
course adopted by your partner, a tone of enterprise should be 


——_. 
infused into the phrase, implying that you would welcome q 
divergence from ordinary routine. On the other hand, 
merely formal recital of the question, made as if only one answer 
were possible, implies that the extrem 
hand compels you to discourage unnec essary speculation. 


weakness of your own 


23RD.—The obvious device of hesi’ ation suggests that you 
have strength, though not excessive, in your adversary’s trumps, 
and are practically calling for them to be led through to you; 
while the simple addition of the word partner—* May I play, 
partner ?’’ might convey, in the case of a red trump being de- 
clared, that you are strong in the other red suit. 
24TH.—Again, the bald statement, ‘1 it to you,” 
admits of picturesque colouring. If you make this announee- 
ment with a rapidity too great to admit of your having sorte] 
your hand, your partner should understand that you hold a 
carte blanche without therefore, he has six 


certain tricks and a possible seventh in his own hand he will 


leave 


aces. Unless, 
be well advised to declare Spades, and minimise your losses, 
If, however, you leave it to him reluctantly after a protracted 
pause, he should gather that you were within an ace (probably a 
red ace) of going No Trumps. 

25TH.—Variations in the title by which you address your 
partner may throw further light on the features of your hand, 
A few rules are here thrown out tentatively, but they may 
easily be revised and supplemented. Thus :—‘‘I leave it to 
you, Sir (or Madam),"’ might imply that you hold four Hearts, 
with two honours. 

‘**T leave it to you, JONES (or Miss Smiru),’’ might imply that 
you hold four Diamonds with two honours. 

**Tleave it to you”’ (here adding your partner's Christian 
name when you are on terms of familiarity) might imply that 
you hold five small Hearts. 

**T leave it to you’’ (here adding your partner's Christian 
name without the justification of previous intimacy) might 
imply that you hold five small Diamonds. 

26TH.—Winking and other facial contortions 
viewed with disapprobation among the élite ; 


And so on. 
are rightly 


and a man Cf 


sensitive honour will even avoid looking directly in his 
partner’s face lest he should unwittingly cause offence. But 


by an appropriate physical movement you may convey informa- 
tion to your partner, even while his eyes are riveted upon his 
own cards. Thus, when you hold an overwhelming No-Trump 
hand, an uncontrollable restlessness and wriggling of the body 
will suggest to him that you are anxious to have it left to you. 
On the contrary, when you hold a hand that is mediocre and 
lacking in character, by the adoption of an attitude of coyness 
(so becoming in a woman when she wishes to encourage a pro- 
posal of marriage) you will imply that it is for your partner 
and not for you to make a declaration. 

27TH.—So far I have spoken of various methods of conventions] 
collusion, as between your partner and yourself. I have now 
to speak of the use of finesse for the purpose of throwing dust 
in your adversaries’ eyes. Finesse, which is commonly shown 
by the playing of a false card (the word false is not here used 
in the same sense as in the phrase ‘‘a false nose,’’ and does not 
suggest the introduction of a card from another pack, which is 
always a reprehensible, and often a dangerous, feat), may also 
be employed, as in Poker, through the medium of intonation or 
physical attitude. Thus, when the selection of trumps is left to 
you, and you are forced to declare Spades, having three inferior 
eards of that suit and practically nil outside it, do not make 
your declaration till after a show of mature reflection, and the 
apparent sacrifice of valour to discretion. Your adversaries 
will then hesitate to double, in the belief that your decision 
was dictated by prudence or cowardice. 

297TH.—Similarly, when the declaration is left in your hands, 





and you are 0 up to your opponents’ 20, and you hold the ace, 
| queen, 10, 8, 6, 4, of Hearts, with a nice strength in the plain 
|suits, you should glance at the score, shrug your shoulders, 
|and declare Hearts in the manner of one who addresses himself 
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UV are ANC.OF 


“Yus. AND WHO D’yoU ’sPOSE ’UD KETCH MY Pigs?” 





RULING THE ROAD. 


‘Now, MY GOOD WOMAN, IF You CANT PULL THEM OUT OF THE WAY, YOU MUST LET THEM GO. 


WE HAVE TO CATCH A TRAIN!” 








to a forlorn hope with the courage born of despair. Then 
the adversary on your right may be tempted to double with the 
king, knave, 9, 7, 5 of trumps, and you will be comfortably 
over him all the time, and have a trump to spare at the 
end. 

30TH.—Finally, not very much can be made of the words ‘I 
am content,’’ when your opponents have doubled. But it is still 
possible to impart to the expression atone of gratuitously noble 
resignation. Thus, when your opponents’ score is 2 to your 24, 
and your declaration of Spades from a deplorably fecble hand 
is doubled, and in the issue they run out with a Grand Slam, the 
moving recitation of that pathetic phrase (like BEATRICE CENCI’S 
“We are quite ready. Well, *tis very well,’’ uttered just prior 
to her execution) should linger in the memory and haply purify 
your adversaries’ hearts with pity. O. S. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


In The Eternal Quest (HUTCHINSON) there is embarrassment of 
riches in the way of heroes. Doubtless Mr. STEUART designs 
IvoR MALcoLM for that position, since he, an officer in the 
Black Watch, performs deeds of valour in the Soudan, eclipses 
his own fame in South Africa, and marries a charming girl. 
Failing him ARCHIE BUCHANAN would serve. Brought up as a 
Divinity student, with reversion of the pulpit in his own parish 
at his disposal, ARCHIE chums with recruiting sergeants in 
Edinburgh, takes the Queen's shilling, is drafted to South Africa, 
and saves the life of lvoR MALCOLM, who is, of course, his suecess- 
ful rival for the hand of the pretty girl aforesaid. My Baronite, 
however, finds the honours of heroship divided between old 
General MALCOLM and his sometime comrade the Chaplain who, 
Settling down after many campaigns, administers spiritual 
comfort to the congregation at Aberfourie. These ancient 








a 





comrades, the overbearing General accustomed to command, 








the Chaplain never losing sight of his former state of sub- 
ordination, are excellently drawn. The story, it will be per- 
ceived, is up to date. One of the episodes providing 
opportunity for a vivid sketch is the engagement with the 
Boers in which General WAucHOPE fell, and the Highland 
Brigade was nearly wiped out. 


Under thinly veiled disguises Mr. Morice GERARD deals in 
The Queen’s Mate (HODDER AND STOUGHTON) with a recent 
royal marriage that attracted friendly interest throughout 
Europe, and gave deep delight to the Dutch. With practised art 
he has invested the matter-of-fact with the glamour of 
romance. His HELENA is the most charming of girl-queens. 
The man of her heart’s choice has a pretty trick of obtaining 
honourable and useful sears in heroic enterprises. My Baronite 
does hot particularly care for the princely pretender to the 
Queen's hand, the handsome nominee of the imperious Emperor 
of GRAMOND. He is a rather melodramatic prince of the price- 
coloured-twopence type. But he is made a principal actor in 
an exeeedingly dramatic episode, boldly econeeived and ad- 
mirably told. The gentle reader will find it worth looking for 
in chapter seven. 

In The Mystery of the Clasped Hands (F. V. Wuitk & Co.), 
a decidedly attractive title, Mr. GUY BooTuBy gives us a fairly 
interesting ‘‘ detective ’’ story, which the author might have 
made far more sensational had he followed the elaborate 
method of Gaboriau in the elucidation of the mystery, instead 
of wasting time over very ordinary love-making, in which ocewrs 
an episode, neither absolutely novel nor remarkably original, 
representing the lovely heroine being thrown off her horse 
and into the ‘saving clause of her lover's arms. The 
sketches of the sharp criminal lawyer and genial detective 
are good, and the whole story will serve to pass away an hour 


THE BARON DE B.-W. 


or two pleasantly. 
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THE “LIONESS COMIQUE.” 


THERE'S a lady to be met with in every 

class and set, 
Whom Nature has endowed with tongue 

and cheek ; 

All day long and every day she performs 
a sort of play— 

XY | Let us christen her the 

ai Comique. 





Lioness 


She will take—and keep—the stage, sole 
attention will engage, 
Leaving no one else a line of *‘ fat’’ to 
speak ; 


She will mimic, pose, and chaff, while 





, \ the rest have but to laugh 
/ . ¥ And to listen to the Lioness Comique. 
7 i ‘\ A ° eae 
—e_/| ~~ There is here and there a eaitiff, dull 
_ 


and unappreciative, 
Who will greet her jests with laughter 
thin and bleak, 
And will say that though she’s harmless she’s an altogether 
charmless 


And unnecessary Lioness Comique. 


A mere man, you take your oath! He ’s a fool, or knave, or 
both! 
Disregard him—his remarks are due to pique ; 
For all men of taste or sense must of course derive immense 
Satisfaction from the Lioness Comique. 


You shall seek, when sad or ill, no old-fashioned draught or pill, 
Nor vainly, O my brothers, shall you seck 

A panacea, if you care to, for afl ills that flesh is heir to, 
In the sallies of the Lioness Comique. 


Any miserable ‘‘ bloke,’’ with his heart or pocket ‘‘ broke,”’ 
Should forget his woes by spending, say, a week 

*Mid the stimulating quips that are ever on the lips 
Of the effervescing Lioness Comique ! 








HENRICUS IRVINGIUS CORIOLANUS. 


HAD Doctors LEMPRIERE and SMITH been classical authorities 
in SHAKSPEARE’S time, that eminent dramatic poet might have 
had to defend his ‘‘ quantities’’ in pronouncing Coriolanus. 
Genius is above rules, and therefore SHAKSPEARE pronounced 
Coriolanus, ‘** Cdridlanus ”’ (for all the world as if the Roman 
hero were a gentleman of Hibernian extraction, descending from 
one Mr. Corry O’LANUs) or ‘* Coridlanus”’ or ** Coridlanus,’’ just 
as the fit of inspiration took him. No doubt about it, that for 
dignity ** COridlants of Cédridli’’ sounds a grander title than 
** Marcus Curtius Coridlanus *’ or ** Céridlanus.’’ However, be 
that as it may, Mr. BARNes, Mr. LuGG, and other talented 
members of the Lyceum Company to whose lot it may fall to 
pronounce the name of this hero, give it with true Shakspearian 
independence. The play is magnificently placed on the stage 
by the eminent designer Sir ALMA TADEMA, Pictor Classicus, 
R.A., and the action throughout is descriptively and sympa- 
thetically accompanied by that great classical commander 
ALEXANDER, yclept the melodious eques Sir A. C. MACKENZIE, 
Compositor Dulcisonus. 

As a play Coriolanus is wearisome to read, the hero being 
what RoBBIE BURNS would have styled a ‘‘ rantin’, roarin’ boy,”’ 
only, of course, not under the influence of any spirits save his 
own, many degrees above proof. What a splendid football 
player would Corry (to deal with his name briefly and fami- 
liarly) have been in this “‘ so-called’’ twentieth century! Most 
decidedly, ‘‘ rantin’ and roarin’’’ has been the method adopted 
by those great actors that up to now have grappled with the 





——. 
part. But not so is it with Sir HENRY, who recognises in him 
the lucky general wkose prestige is a terror to his foes, while 
as a man he is rough, breezy, short-tempered, warm-hearted, 
and impulsive; a hot-headed youth, in fact, who has not been 
so long away from school as to have in the slightest degree 
acquired the worldly polish of diplomacy. It is for this reason 
that he is so violently angry with Tullus Aufidius for eon- 
temptuously styling him ‘‘Boy!’’ It is evidently from rolling- 
eye’d, sulkily muttering, honied-tongue’d Tullus Aufidius, as 
type of the ancient melodramatic villains, that Mr. Lenville, 
when alluding to the ladies of the Company, who were to a 
petticoat on the side of Nicholas Nickleby on the latter being 
challenged by the tragedian, addressed him with ** But they 
shall not protect ye—boy !”’ 

Coriolanus, however, does not treat Tullus as Nicholas treated 
the leading tragedian of the Crummles’ company, on whom he 
smiled pleasantly, and when Mr. Lenville approached Nicholas 
with the avowed intention of pulling his nose, Nicholas, ** with- 
out the smallest discomposure, knocked him down.”’ 

But this wouldn't have suited Mr. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, who 
makes the term ‘* boy ’’ so opprobrious to our excitable Corry 
that he utterly loses his temper, just proving that he is a boy; 
and that Tullus knew Corry’s weak point, and so it follows 
that Corry, by advancing threateningly, offers the crafty 
Volscian the very opportunity he has been seeking, and of 
which the assassins at once avail themselves. Marvellously 
effective is this final scene as played by Sir Henry and the 
determined murderers led by Mr. MARSDEN as Lieutenant to the 
scowling Tullus Aufidius Lenville, as represented by Mr. AsH- 
crort of the Carker-like gleaming teeth. It is a most effective 
finish to a severely classic play. 

The lights and shades of the character of the impulsive 
Roman are admirably brought out by Sir HENRY, so that, when 
the violent tempest of his wrath has suddenly ceased, and he 
takes to his heart the tenderly clinging Virgilia (Miss MABEL 
HACKNEY), his most sweet and gentle wife, he seems to intro- 
duce into the drama that love interest of which, otherwise, it 
would be so entirely devoid. 

Never could the clever, beautiful, and still youthful matron, 
mother of Coriolanus (we can gauge Corry'’s age by this), have 
been more perfectly represented than she is now by Miss ELLEN 
TERRY as Volumnia. Whether sewing at home, going out 
shopping with her charming companion Valeria (Miss MAUD 
MILTON), rousing her son up to the sticking point, on her knees 
beseeching him, Miss TERRY is admirable. 

When care has been taken to render the representation of 
every part as perfect as possible, as is the case at the Lyceum, 
then, after the two principals, and after the stage-manager, 
who is mainly represented by the crowds vigorously and artis- 
tically led by four thoroughly Roman citizens, of the Leices- 
terus Squarus type (viz., DoDSwoRTHUs, BowNus, KENNEIUS and 
REYNOLDSUs), Mr. J. H. BARNES, perfectly made up for the part 
and as perfectly playing Menenius Agrippa, with the two CEdiles 
of the people, Sicinius Velutus (Mr. JAMES HEARN), and Junius 
Brutus (Mr. LAURENCE IRVING, most artistic as in his make-up 
so in his and touch of character), are the most notable for the 
flashes of true comedy with which they from time to time en- 
lighten this drama, with which the public is unfamiliar, there 
being so few ‘‘quotations’’ in it. Certainly, rarely has Mr. 
BARNES played more artistically than in his rendering of 
Menenius. 

After reading the report of the rather stormy meeting of the 
Lyceum Company Limited, it is not difficult to imagine Junius 
Brutus and Sicinius Velutus as the leaders of the turbulent and 
dissatisfied shareholders; while, as Cominius, the devoted 
friend of Coriolanus and the sensible pacificator of the grum- 
blers, Mr. Cominius CARR would appear to perfection. The 
return of Sir HENRY ‘‘to his own again ’’ is certain to mean 
‘*many happy ‘returns.’’’ So let the shareholders cheer Up- 
Plaudite et valete! 
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Now youve sPILT HALF Y(UR TEA ON 


Nurse. “‘ You 
PINAFORE!” 
Little Innocent, “‘It DOESN'T MATTER ! 


SIILY CHILD ! 
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DOING THINGS BY THREE-QUARTERS. 
THE 
Wednesday a bill providing for the con- 


German Reichstag discussed last 
struction of a railway from Dar-es-Salaam, 
the capital of East. Africa, to 
Mrogoro, a distance of 230 kilométres, at 
a cost of £1,200,000, 
bill it was stated that ghere were only 


German 
In opposition to the 


twelve Europeans in the region through 
which the line would pass, the native in- 
habitants numbering about 23 per square 
mile, according to the translation by the 
correspondent of the Times. 

So the railway will cost about £100,000 
for every one of the future first-class pas- 
sengers. The expense has been carefully 
with the 
It seems as costly as our Uganda 
Railway. 

The gauge of the new line is to be 


arranged to fit in number of 


them. 





about 3 feet 6 inches. This seems also 
arranged to suit the population. When 
one of the twelve Europeans, doubtless al! 
Germans, residing on an average nineteen 
kilométres from his neighbour, desires a 
friendly chat and a Glas Bier, he will 
travel over those eleven or twelve miles 
in a first-class compartment about a yard 
and a-half wide. If he is an average 
German he will fill that comfortably. The 
same space in the third-class will exactly 
accommodate the 2} natives who inhabit 
cach square mile. Could anything have 
heen caleulated with greater mathe- 
matical and military precision, even by a 
German ? 

But, alas, even a German may overlook 
something! If this colony, unlike other 


German colonies, should become pros- 
|perous, the natives themselves might 
grow fat. Then the population of a 





—<—<—<—<—— 
square mile could no longer be squeezed 
into one seat of a _ third-class ear. 
riage, and all the careful calculations 
would be upset. The carriage itself 
might be upset if the 2} natives were 
only fat enough. 

Then, of course, the three - quarter 
natives would have to go separately, 
Would there be compartments labelled 
** Fiir Raucher,’’ and also ** Fiir 3.""— The 
enterprising Herr BAEDEKER is doubtless 
already hard at work on his guide to 
Mrogoro. When it is published we shall 
be fully informed on all these matters, 
and we shall learn what Trinkgeld should 
be bestowed on three-quarters of a porter 

the native population seems at present 
to consist of porters, so there ought to 
be plenty at Mrogoro Station — and 
whether three-quarters of a waiter would 
be satisfied with three-quarters of a tip. 
Also, if such persons will travel with 
three-quarters of a ticket in the carriages 
of the Mrogoroische EKisenbahngesellschaft. 
But perhaps these three-quarter natives 
are only the better halves of the men. 

H. D. B. 








BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER; 
or, the Chronic Blush. 
[The Daily Mai/, of April 25, says that the 
secret of perennial loveliness has been discovered 
at last, and now upon payment of a fee the rich, 
ripe bloom of healthy youth can be indelibly fixed 
upon the cheeks of all who desire it—in other 
words, an American lady has induced a West-End 
tattooist to insert the necessary pigment (properly 
graduated) into her countenance. | 
THE flush no longer comes and goes 
In fitful, irresponsive fashion, 

The tint that emulates the rose 

On maiden cheeks, the tinge that glows 
With modesty, or joy, or passion. 


It makes no difference nowadays 
However you address a lady 
A ** How-d’-ye-do ?”’ 
A Hooligan’s familiar gaze, 
Or clubman’s aneedote that ’s shady. 


or word of praise, 


The same invariable result 
Attends your bold or shy advanees 
To greet the feminine adult 
Who follows Fashion's beaut y-cult 
And thus her fading charm enhances. 


How is it done? Ought one to tell? 
It does seem just a shade ungallant 

A pleasing mystery to dispel! 

Still, should we let each florid belle 
Wrap up her one cosmetic talent? 


’Tis thus (at risk of being rude), 

The reason of this lasting beauty : 
Your pink-and-white complexioned prude 
Has gone and had her face tattooed 

Sub rosid—cutely, too, sub cute! 


And so anremie skins suffuse 

With permanently hectic flushes ! 
Stay, mortal fair ones, would you choose 
These tell-tale and persistent hues 














To linger in post-mortem blushes ? 


—_ 
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THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN. 


“WHAT! ASK ME TO SUBSCRIBE A SHILLING! WHY, THEY ’LL RUIN ME!!”’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 22nd. 
—At first sight nothing in common be- 
tween Lord Morris, First Baron KIL- 
LANIN, and Ebenezer Scrooge, surviving 
partner of the firm of Scrooge and 
Marley. Yet both enjoyed similar 
strange experience. Mr. Scrooge, it 
will be remembered, awakened out of 
his first sleep on Christmas Eve, beheld 
his former self, dead these thirty years. 
Lord Morris, sitting to-night in Peers’ 
Gallery, looked down on young Morris, 
elected for Galway thirty-six years ago, 
making his maiden speech. The Peer in 
the Gallery, with the wisp of white hair 
encircling his cheerful countenance, has, 
according to the almanacs, passed his 
three score years and ten. Nevertheless, 
he saw himself upstanding by the Bench 


below the Gangway, in age not far 
across the thirties, with all his life 


before him. 

Not many in present House who heard 
the Boy from Galway make his maiden 
speech in the Session of 1865. Heré he 
is again, black-haired, youthful in coun- 
tenance, with flexible voice oiled with 
touch of the brogue, unfailing fluency, 
unabashed confidence, taking to life and 
work in House of Commons as a duck 
takes to water. MICHAEL MoRRIS, Mem- 
ber for Galway, 1865; MARTIN MorRis, 
Member for Galway, 1901. And think of 
all that lies between the dates! 

A rare, perhaps unique, experience for 
the fond father in the Gallery, hearing 
his own mellifluous voice raised again in 
the House of Commons across the borders 
of the century. 

“Nunc Dimittis, ToBy, dear boy. Which 
being translated means ‘I go off to me 
dinner.’ Glad you like the boy’s speech. 
He is, as you say, hampered with diffi- 


dence. I suffered from the complaint 
meself when I was his age. Haven't 


quite got over it yet; but I’m always 


willing to learn, ever striving to im- 
prove.’’ 

Business done.—Debate on Irish Uni- 
versity Education. 

Tuesday.—Curious how trouble tells 


upon some men. Just now it is quite easy to 
distinguish a coal-owner from a fishmonger 
orother honest tradesman. If going about 
the Lobby, seated in the Library, or pass- 
ing through the dining-room, you see a 
man whose clothes hang on his shrunken 
limbs, whose eyes are dulled with weeping 
in the dead, unhappy night, whose conver- 
sation is a wail, whose every breath asigh, 
you know he is acolliery proprietor. For 
months he has been accumulating riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Not a 
grade of society, not a class of the trading 
Community that has not cast tribute into his 
coffers. The common, or tenement, house- 
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SURVIVORS OF THE 








(GLAD-)STONE AGE! 


‘*T belong to the ancient, prehistoric, pre-Adamite school of my friend Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 


. . - Lam not the least ashamed of sitting on a fence, nor is he. 


doctrine.””—(See H. Campbell-Bannerman’s Speech 


holder has paid famine prices for one of 
the necessities of life through the winter 
months. The working man, the struggling 
shopkeeper who buys his coal by the hun- 
dredweight, has been fain to deal with 
nubbly bits as if they were nuggets of gold. 
Then comes the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER with the abhorréd shears, and 
proposes to nip off a shilling per ton 
profit. 

Not quite that; exact proposal of 
Budget is that the foreigner who takes 
our priceless and irreplaceable coal shall 
contribute a shilling a ton to the cost 
of the war mainly responsible for sending 
up prices to the range reached in the 
winter, the colliery proprietor being so 
good as to collect it on account of the 
State. Hence these tears. It is not so 
much for self and partners that the col- 
liery proprietor weeps. ‘‘ My country, 


still of thee,’’ he is thinking. The 
foundations of the prosperity of the 
Empire are deeply dug in coal. Put up 


the export price by a shilling a ton and, 
by some magical process, the foundation 
is shattered and with it slips away the 
erumbling fabric of the Empire. 

‘“Dear boy,’’ said the MEMBER FOR 
SARK, lending his arm to one of the 
afflicted, on his way to his carriage 
waiting in Palace Yard, ‘‘ my heart bleeds 
for you. Itis said that, being in rather 
a large way of business in the coal line, 





We adhere to the old original Liberal 
at the Hotel Cecil.) 


you, personally, last year cleared an 
exceptional profit of a million and a half 
sterling. Why, you know, if you liked, 
you might, all by yourself, go to war 
with the Boers for a whole week, paying 
cash down out of your profits. And nowa 
heartless, unsympathetic Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wants you to collect a 
shilling a ton for him on your exports! 
Yes, yes, [know ; but it’s no use blubber- 
ing. Taking things all round, I wish I 
had half your complaint.’’ 

Business done.—Ineome Tax resolution 
carried in Committee of Ways and Means. 

Thursday.—Mr. WEIR begins to think 
life would be endurable only for other 
people who share it. In the new Parlia- 
ment he finds its conditions woefully 
altered. In the last century he had un- 
disputed preeminence at the Question hour. 
None but he thought of putting down 
from six to ten Questions at a sitting. 
Now not only is the thing common; the 
number is far exceeded. All can grow the 
flower now, for all have got the seed. 

Came along to-night with his six Ques- 
tions, including one about Mark IV. bullets 
he has put a score of times. Thought that 
pretty well; and, behold, D. A. THoMaAs 
turned up with twenty Questions! 

‘*Taffy was a Welshman,’’ Mr. WEIR 
hummed with unwonted asperity, ‘ Taffy 
was—an abstractor of other people’s 
ideas.’’ 
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Observed with growing indignation that 
the Member for Merthyr Tydvil had 
improved upon another of his copyrights. 
The Note of 
well known, prefaces each of his Ques- 
not 
terror. It most 
the Lorp Ab- 
affecting 
eriticisms 

to make 
declines to 


original Interrogation, as is 


tions with a bye-play which even 


rob of is 


off 


monotony can 
effectively played 
‘rE. That personage, 
to Mr. WErtR’s 
matters, endeavours 


on 
vow in- 


difference on 
divers 
replies ; sometimes 
make any. Mr. WEIR not to be trifled 
with. When to-night he had occasion 
to ask LorD ADVOCATE Question about a 
bridge—why the water ran down beneath 
instead of running up — he 
solemnly rose, regarded the guilty Minis- 
ter glance, slowly fixed his 
at him again, and said 
in profound bass notes, ** Ques-ti-on 117. 
The Lord ADVOCATE.”’ 

That is another of Mr. Weir's patents. 
The ordinary Member, having the Ques- 
tion to put, would say, ‘‘ I beg to ask the 
LorD ADVOCATE Question Number 117.”’ 
Mr. WErR’s mood is too tragic for pre- 
positions or personal pronouns. He in- 
ordinary Question with the 
solemnity of sentence of death. If after 
his ordinary formula * And 
may the Lord have merey on your soul,’’ 
least of all the LoRD ADVOCATE, 
would be surprised. 

Added anguish to-night to observe the 


jaunty 


its arches 
with chilling 


pince-nez, looked 


vests an 


he added, 


ho one, 


intruder’s adaptation of his own dramatic 
pauses. Having received answer to one 
of his Questions, Mr. THOMAS sank into 
condition of profound reverie. Wakened 
by SPEAKER calling on him to put his next, 
he started, deliberately studied the paper, 
and having by leisurely process dis- 
covered it, slowly the 
When you have twenty Questions all in 


a row, and the Budget waiting to come 


recited number. 


on in Committee of Ways and Means, 
this takes time. Mr. WEIR thought it 


was decidedly low. 


Business done.—Of a sitting of nine 
hours, the fag end of four and a half 


allotted to business. 
Friday. There 
Speaker’s Court, wailing by Westminster 
Bridge. Billy is dead! Dead in 
prime, and hath not left his peer. 


‘is lamentation in 


his 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pick your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rudk 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

When, nearly six years ago, Billy first 
came to Westminster the suite of the 
newly-elected SPEAKER, he was a shapely 


dog, light-hearted, enterprising, always 


ready to sample a fresh ealf. Close ac- 
quaintanece with Parliamentary life had 
effect of blunting his spirits, souring his 
mind, and giving to his nose an upward, 
seornful, turn unusual even in a bull-dog. 


Muzzling order began process of deterio- 





ration. Compelled to take his walks 
abroad with his huge head enveloped in 
something of the size of a herring-net, he 
grew visibly depressed in manner. Never 
forgave 
that presented 
June, 1898. 
way to take an airing 
of 


ture entering by top gate. 


himself for missing opportunity 


itself one afternoon in 
Crossing Palace Yard on his 
in the park, Billy 
Board of Agricul- 


Their paths 


observed President 


crossed; Billy's massive jaws, suddenly 
expanded, would have broken his muzzle 
as if it were silken network. He hesi- 
tated; WALTER LONG was saved, and the 
indignities cast on British dogs went un- 
avenged, 

Billy never quite the same dog sinee. 
In addition there was the wasting effect 


upon a highly-strung temperament of 
daily contemplation of proceedings in 
-arliament. Give Billy the run of the 


place, and he would have amended man- 


ners as well as the Standing Orders. 

















DepartTep ‘“ Biiry.” 


The Speaker’s Bull-Dog.) 


THE 


Design for Statue in Speaker’s Yard. 


Prejudice stood in the way, and it is too 
late now to consider the subject. But if 
on the night the Trish Members declined 
to clear the for the division the 
SPEAKER, instead of sending for the police, 
had called 
the Gangway to the left 


House 


in Billy, the benches below 
of the Chair 
would speedily have emptied. 

Soured by experience of Parliamentary 
life, by of 
waste of time, growing fat and scant o' 


Billy has answered to the old 


disheartened contemplation 


breath, 
Lobby ery, ‘** Who goes home ?”’ 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 
salary considered in Committee of Supply. 


Business done. - 


General impression that it might fairly be 
cut down by a thousand or two. 





THERE ’S ROOM FOR ALL. 

[** What is described as a ‘drunk or sober’ meet- 
ing is announced to be held at a northern town on 
Saturday night after 11 r.m., under the auspices of 
the Salvation Army.”— Westminster (razette.] 
CoMk, lads and lasses, come awa’, 
And listen tae oor band sae braw! 
Ye ‘re kindly weleome tae our ha’ ; 

There 's room, ye ken, 
For ilka sinner 0’ ye a’ 


' 


Come ben! ! 


come ben! 

Na! dinna fear! what though there be 

A wee bit drappie in your ee ? 

In ilka dram o’ barley-bree 
A speerit dwells 

Wi’ muckle power tae comfort ye— 
We ken 't oorsels. 

Or gin the whisky ‘s freely flowed, 

Ye’re aiblins ga’en a further road, 

An’ theoloagical ye 've growed, 
An’ want tae ken 

Aboot the deil an’ his abode—— 
Why, still come ben ; 

An’, laddie, ye shall hae your fill 

©’ arguin’, an’ show your skill 

what ye will ;— 
Whate’er ’s asserted, 

We ‘ll aye dispute the point until 
Ye’re fair converted, 


In metaphysies 


Or gin a drappie mair ye ‘ve ta’en, 

An’ ultra-pessimistie ga’en, 

An’ doubt that ilka thing is vain, 
The warl’ a’ vanity, 

Come ben, we'll bring ye roun’ again 
Tae cheerfu’ sanity. 

Aye, come ye ben !—nae matter hoo ; 

Just sprinkled wi’ the mountain dew, 

Blind drunk or gloriously fou, 
Wi’ usquebagh, 

Come ane, come a’, guid frien’s an’ true, 
Ye ’re welcome a’. 








A BLACK LOOK-OUT. 
(A paper picked up near the office of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Pity the sorrows of a poor collier, who, 
if a shilling export duty is imposed upon 
coal, will have (possibly) to see— 

1. His wife giving up her music and 
riding lessons. 

2. His children not able to go to the 

seaside for a month or two. 
3. His favourite licensed victualler un- 
able to supply him with that extra quart 
he enjoys so much after he has drunk the 
others. 

4, His dogs unable to compete for prizes 
because their upkeep will be too expen- 
sive. 

5. His tailor sending in his account and 
respectfully requesting immediate pay- 
ment, 

6. His wine merchant writing to ask him 
why he has given up ordering champagne. 

7. Worst (and, fortunately, most impro- 
bable) of all, himself having to work four 
days a week instead of three. 
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G. L. SCAnPA:- 


VARNISHING DAY. 


Lady Amateur (who paints flowers, to Madder Brown, who painted the picture last year). 


Brown, FANCY 
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UNEXPECTED INTERVIEWS. 
CONNECTED WITH THE PRESS. 

THANKS, yes. Better, much better. Wheream I? Who are 
—of course, yes, you are Mrs. ALLEYNE. I know now. I 
suppose I fainted. Please forgive me. I—I’‘li go now. I’m 
quite strong again. I—Ah! perhaps I had better sit still for 
a little. But I shall be quite—quite well directly. Only a 
minute. 

Your maid? Oh, no, she didn’t—really. She was quite nice 
tome. She was only doing what you—her duty. When I said 
I was connected with the Press, she said you made it a rule 
never to be interviewed, and just at first it was—it was a little 
disappointing. It’s a long way from—from where I live. But 
I was just going, and then—and then when I saw you I couldn’t 
help calling to you, and you were so kind, and I was tired, and 
—and people aren’t generally kind. And though I knew you 
were—oh, from your photographs, and I’ve seen you act, of 
course. That was what made me think of coming. 1 liked your 
face. Besides, you would have made such splendid copy. And 
I hadn't thought you would mind—really I hadn’t. Most of 
them don’t, you know: they—they rather like it. But I ought 
to have known you were different. I’d no right to want to pry 
into your life—oh, but I did. 

Now, I really am better. No; no more, thanks. 
to it. Besides I must be—what ? 
no—no, I eouldn’t. It wouldn’t interest you: it’s not—not so 
amusing as yours. No, 1’m sorry: I oughtn’t to have said that, 
I know, only—only it’s so different, and sometimes it’s terribly 
hard not to be jealous of other people’s happiness, when one 
struggles and struggles—Do you really want me to? Well, I’ll 
—where shall I begin? Connected with the Press—that’s me. 
I don’t know if it’s a regular phrase, but it’s what I call 
myself. I wonder—I do wonder why I’m talking to you like 
this. I haven’t talked—not really talked—to a human being for 
ages. But you—you—oh, I can’t help it. I must talk to you, if 
I bore you to death. Ah, no, Mrs. ALLEYNE, I know. If you 
were I shouldn’t—I couldn’t. But you are so different to the 
rest,—so different. 

Yes, I’ll goon. Iwas thinking. When I—I told your maid 
I came from a paper, that wasn’t truc. No, I’m not on any 
paper. There’s no room for me. Yes, I’ve tried—oh, how I’ve 
tried—sketches and little bits of verse,—oh, about everything 
—anything that came into my head, only so few things would 
come. And then the editor I knew resigned, and the new man 
had his own people, of course, and my things came back. I’m 
not good enough ; never was, I suppose, or else I’ve lost the 
knack. 

May you? Of course, anything you like. Oh, that! Is 
that all? Well, I'll tell you. To-day is the third—no 
fourth. Three weeks ago to-day—Do you ever read Truth ?— 
Well, three weeks ago I won half a Truth puzzle—that was a 
guinea. My rent—oh, a room in Soho—is two shillings a week, 
and I wash my own things. No, it doesn’t leave much, does 
it? But you mustn't think things are alwaysas bad. I haven’t 
had to buy clothes. I had plenty when I—before I came to 
Soho. And I get little scraps into some of the papers, and 
there ’s a German waiter, who lives under me: I’m teaching 
him English, and he just pays the rent. Once I taught a strong 
man from one of the music halls. He paid me well for a fort- 
night—he was making twenty pounds a week, and then he—he 
wanted me to go—go and live with him, and so that came to an 
end. 

What a dear face you have. I? Ah, but not like you. 
yet even I—it doesn’t make life any easier, does it ? 
found that too? No, life isn’t easy. The contrasts are too big. 
Do you ever go into the Park? It’s a dreary, dreary place. 
I go and watch them, carriage after carriage, face after face— 
relations of mine, some of them. Oh, no. They know I’m 
connected with the Press, but they’re too busy to know me, 


I’m not used 
Tell you about my life? Oh, 


And 
Have you 





now. Squirrels in a gilded cage, somebody called them; and 
it’s true, you know. They can’t get out. Sometimes the men 
do: they get away, to climb or to fight. But the others, never, 
And wherever they go they take their cage with them, and just 
go round and round in it. And yet—how I envy her—I mean 
them. No, I don’t, I mean her. 

Yes, you ‘re right. I may as well tell you. Oh, my dear, I 
ean’t help telling you. There was a man—yes, I see him there 
sometimes, and once—to-day he saw me. He asked me to marry 
him—that was in the old days, before I was connected with the 
Press. And I said Yes. Do you think I was very wrong? Ah, 
but you don’t know. I’ve been punished. He was—he was 
King Cophetua, and I—my mistress—yes, I was a governess, 
It’s an old-fashioned sort of story, isi?t it 2? When we told her— 
she was his mother, you know, and a very great lady—she 
packed me off at once without a character, as if I had stolen 
the spoons. And after that—Soho. 

Going on? But there’s 'nothing to go on about; that was 
the end. You can’t go beyond a German cook-shop in Soho, 
where the stairs reek of dirty cooking, and the bannisters are 
all greasy with it, and yet you must catch hold of them to 
drag yourself upstairs when you come back tired out. I can 
keep my own room clean, but—oh, King Cophetua! No, of 
course it wasn’t quite the end, only the rest—must I tell you? 
—it isn’t quite so old-fashioned. He ought to have defied his 
people, and stuck to me—they do in the story-books—only, he 
didn’t. And now they—they ’ll—no, he’s not married yet. 
But to-day—I saw him on my way here, and he stopped and 
asked me what I was doing, and he—he said he was going to 
be married. He didn’t tell me her name. Perhaps you—I 
wonder if you know her. He looked so- 

Why do you sit looking into the fire? 
don’t think. Life’s so full of thinking. 
the night—oh, I daren’t think of it. Talktome. Tell me about 
yourself. Are you happy? Are you—is there—shall you ever 
marry again? 1’d like to think of you—oh, how glad I am! 
And is he—is he—but, of course, he isn’t good enough for you. 
Well—shall I ever see him? To-day? Is he coming to-day? 
No, don’t ask me. Not to-day. Not even for you. And yet— 
can you understand what seeing you act meant for me? I just 
felt that I could—well, no, not die for you; that would be 
nothing—but live for you, light your fires, serub for you— 
what ? Do you really mean it? To come and live with you! 
Your secretary! Rest me! Would it rest me? Would it! 
Let me hold your dear hand. Now, now Il cantell you. I would 
do anything—anything to serve you. Only, don’t you see, I 
ean’t come here? Yes, can’t. It would be running away. 
I must go on trying to—oh, I can’t explain. If you had asked 
me only a little ago—but now—now IL’m stronger. Don’t you 
see I must fight it out! Look at Tell me—oh, no, 
L’m not brave—tell me it’s stronger to say No. No, don’t tell 
me that. Tellme it would be weak and cowardly to say Yes. 
Be strong for me. You don't know how you’ve tempted me. 
But if you will fight it with me—yes, yes. Better to fight it 
out. No, not perhaps. Dear, how you understand. Yes, oh, 
yes, I'll come and see you, but now—now I can go back to it 
all. Oh, how I—Listen! there’s someone coming. Will it be 
him? Are you—What! Is this—Why, it ’s—I—I—torgive me for 
staring at you. I’m not very—very well. 1 took you for—for 
someone else, someone who is dead. Mrs. ALLEYNE has just 
been telling me about you. 


so strong. 
Thinking ? Oh, no, 
When one wakes in 


me, dear. 


I'd like to—Will you shake hands 
with me, just to show there’s no—no ill-will, after my rude- 
I congratulate you with all my—heart. Ah! No, n0, 
it’s only my hand. It’s not so—it’s weaker than it used to 
be, and you—you ’re so strong. No, please, please don’t think 
about it. It doesn’t hurt much—now. Good-bye, dear 
friend ; I won’t try to thank you. Tell him he ’s not to think 
about it, won’t you? Oh, thank you; don’t bother to open the 
door ; I can—Listen ; you ’re not to tell her. I—I wish you both 
every—Good-bye. G. F.C. 
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| 
TAXES TO PAY AND AXES TO GRIND. 

To the Editor of the ‘* Sentinel.”’ | 

Sirn,—I wish to enter an emphatic protest against the pro- | 
posals of Sir MicHAEL Hicks-BEACH. At a time when the 
middle classes of this country are rolling, if I may say so, in 
penury and when we have more than enough to do to make even 
one end meet, to say nothing of both or more, the cold and 
heartless suggestion that twopence should be added to the 
Income-Tax is enough to make every honest Englishman’s blood 
poil. The Chancellor seems to think we are growing so bloated 
with wealth that all we have to do is to live in the lap of luxury | 
with millions of pounds in our pockets and to smile, positively | 
to smile, when he asks us for an overwhelming share of the 
burdens that he and his Government have put on our shoulders. 
We Income-Tax payers are a patient race, but patient people | 
often have short. tempers and long memories, as he will find to 


his cost if this kind of thing goes on. I may be told that we} 





children to school. My margin of profit is so small that if any 
further cost is imposed upon me I shall have to give up all my 
subscriptions, put down my horses and live in a cottage, while 
my workmen will receive no wages. Can this be what Sir 
MICHAEL intended? If so, it is time that we should combine 
our voices and make ourselves heard amidst the deaf adders of 
Downing Street. It is useless to sit still. We must be up and 
Let nobody tell me that I object to all taxation, That 
I have not ajword to say against 


doing. 
is, to put it plainly, a lie. 
the tax on Sugar. Indeed, twice the proposed duty might be 
levied on that article. Some foolish people have talked about 
the cost of the war as an excuse for the Coal duty. Can any- 
thing be more absurd? Every penny we have spent could be 
at onee recovered from the gold-mines—but the Government 
are afraid of offending the gold people, though they don’t mind 
treading on the corns of the collieries. At the next election 
my vote shall go to the Radical Candidate. Yours truly, 
A Unionist, BUT A Patron, 




















THE PRIVATE VIEW. ROYAL ACADEMY, 1901. ; 


Privately viewed (without permission) from the Academy Skylight. 








are at war, and that war costs money. 
what then ? 
are. What we protest against is the scandalous injustice of 
the new impost on incomes. Of course we must fight the 
Boers to a finish, and it is no doubt right that Coal and 
Sugar should be taxed, but it is not right to perpetrate the 
wickedness of putting a premium on idleness—for that is what 
itcomes to. The more money a man makes, the more he will 
have to pay in income-tax. Every owner of an income will | 
therefore keep it down to its lowest point, in order to pay as 
small a tax as possible, and the consequence will be not only | 
that the Chancellor’s proposal will defeat itself but that | 
England’s sun will set, and her commercial supremacy will go to | 
America or Germany. When a Conservative Candidate next 
asks for my vote I shall say, ‘‘ Never again.” 

Yours faithfully, 

A LIFELONG CONSERVATIVE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ British Bugle.”’ 


SiR,—Qui deos vult perdere nunc dimittis. The quotation 
— be applied in all its force to those who, when a period of 
1 trade was beginning, suggested an export duty on coal. 

ake my own case. Iama coal-owner, and in ordinary times I 








.C. 


— 








just manage to support my home, keep a brougham, and send my 


! 

Suppose I admit it— 
Nobody is more willing to do what is fair than : 
| 


| servitude. 


To the Editor of the ** Daily Shouter.”’ 
Srr,—Ichabod ! 
vobis ! 


Mene mene tekel upharsin! Sie vos non 
The idea that 
Sugar should be taxed is enough to fill the mildest man with 
gall. Are we living in a free country, or under the despotic 
sway of a Russian autocrat ? 
myself alone, but for millions of others. To tax Coa! is the 
merest justice—but to put a tax on an article used by every 


Is the Government collectively insane ? 


I ask these questions not for 


British breakfaster, an article that sweetens the cup of the 
toiler and adds a charm to the champagne glass of the duchess 
—that, Sir, is an outrage not to. be borne. For what did we 
win our liberties if, on the specious plea of a war in South 
Afriea, we are to be thrust back at once into a sugarless 
If Britons are what they once were, there will be a 
wave of indignation that will strike like a flaming sword to the 
heart of our craven and incompetent ministers. Let Sir 
MICHAEL beware before it is too late. If the basis of taxation 
must be broadened, why not tax eats, bicycles, orchids, eye- 
glasses, frock-coats, and Gainsborough hats ? 
Yours, Sir, indignantly, SACCHAROMETER. 








ON Sir MICHAEL’s successfully squaring Budget matters with 
his ministerial confréres, the Government will probably be 
remembered as ‘* The Coal-ition Cabinet.’’ 
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A PLEA FOR THE GUILTY. 


I was formerly a reader of 


Romance. 


great 


To this day I can remember | 


it impossible to live through. I should 
like to see him alive at the end of 
‘* Nemesis,’’ ‘*‘ The Sleuth Hounds of 
Justice,’’ *‘ Retribution,’’ ** The Sword of 


the kind of story that delighted my | Damocles,’’ or any such annihilating | 


youth. The beautiful heroine, a tender | 


blonde with luxuriant tresses that swept 
the ground when the author was good 


portions of the romance. Desperate as 
he is, quick, clever, artfal, full of all 
kinds of trick, subterfuge and resource 


enough to allow the French maid to loose | as he is shown to be, he cannot survive 


the restraining bands ; the hero, so brave, | 
so handsome, and misguided withal; the 


cold, crafty villain (with eyes that glit- 


the story. Justice and the reader will 


be satisfied. 
In course of time this tremendous fact 


smother the heroine, as the occasion and 
plot demanded? I know not. I only 
know I felt a tender sorrow at his sub- 
jugation, a true compassion at his over. 
throw. A heartfelt regret that he should 
be so inevitably brought to book. Many 
a time my expectation played the hypo- 
crite, and made a semblance of believing 
that it would find a villain who outlived a 
story. But such deception got no more 
than it deserved. I have searched the 
book-sellers in vain. . Once I truly 





tered), who had a knack of 
turning up in unexpected 
places and upsetting every- 
body’s calculations. What 
wonderful embodiments those 
scoundrels were! It is for 
such a guilty soul that this 
plea preferred. For one; | 
for whom? I remember the 
type excellently well. How | 
the stealthy, silent-footed 
rogue triumphed over his 
virtuous companions. How he} 
plotted and threatened, bullied | 
and tortured, mocked and} 
insulted all who had the} 
audacity to be in the same | 
story with him. How he laid} 





is 


practising cruelly on that un- 
suspecting gentleman's cre-| 


| 
traps for the heroine’s father, | 
| 


dulity. With what adroitness | 
he bribed the French maid, | 
with what a contempt he 
viewed the hero, with what 
admirable charm he ingratiated | 
himself with all who were to 
become his miserable dupes. 
But his cunning and suavity 
availed him nothing in the 
end. He would meet a scoun- 
drel’s doom. He could not 
survive the story. How joy-| 
fully I witnessed his end. How 
I screamed with delight when 
this vile little cheat and mur- 
derer swigged off the poison 
intended for his victim; when he swal- 
lowed it at a gulp with that orthodox 
stupidity of which, I am pained to say, 
I believe this class of villain has the 
monopoly ! 

Of such tales I have devoured thousands. 
With each one I enjoyed again the same 
delicious sensations at the death of the 
crafty, beetle-browed wretch who wrought 
such havoc among his fellow characters. 
For chapter after chapter I have seen the 
scoundrel successful. Barriers are sur- 
mounted, detectives eluded, suspicions 
lulled. One—two—three hundred pages 
cannot narrate the diabolical plots he 
hatches. For three parts of the book he 
is drinking raw spirits, incriminating his 
friends, blackmailing his enemies ; grin- 
ning, gibing, sneering and triumphing. 
But I foresee the end. He cannot survive 
the tale. There are chapters he will find 





‘* LATE AGAIN, JANE! 
| USE TALKING TO YOU. 

‘*T WISH YER WOULD, Mum. 
THE TWO OF Us!” 


| winged Nemesis ? 


x 


SSS 
= 


os 


| became impressed on my brain. Hitherto 
|I had displayed an unmistakable relish for 
| satisfied justice. 
|came over me. I found myself reading of 
‘the villain’s death with calm, unruffled 


Insensibly a change 


spirit. Then clouds of regret gathered in 
my mind. Till at last I had to confess to 
a sneaking sense of sorrow. I began to 
sympathise with that villain, actually to 
eondone his faults. Why? Was it the 
certain fate towards which this despicable 


You ’RE ALWAYS BEHIND TIME. 
I SHALL HAVE TO GET ANOTHER GIRL.” 
THERE ’D BE PLENTY OF WORK FOR 


ruffian was travelling that compelled my 


pity? Was it the utter hopelessness of 
his most carefully planned trickery that 
elicited my sorrow at his downfall? Or 
the futility of his base and murderous 
attacks on the hero’s person? Or his 
fruitless endeavours to frustrate the ends 
of justice? Or to compromise with the 
Or his 
stratagems to traduce, or 


abduct, or 


ineffectual | 


the passage I encountered my servant 


believed I had found my im- 
mortal knave. He was carry- 
ing all before him A 
hundred pages saw him well 
and hearty and full of devilry. 
Page two hundred exhibited 
him a Napoleon of crime. On 
page three hundred and two 
he was grinning sardonieally 
in the blanched faces of his 
enemies. Page three hundred 
jand twenty began a chronicle 
of triumphant misdeeds, 
At page three hundred and 
forty-one he had _ perpetrated 
the most successful murder of 
modern and was in 
comfortable 
sum from an Insurance Com- 
pany ; all without the faintest 
being at- 
Another 
and life 
was as before. 
Good Heavens! How I was 
trembling. There were only 
ten more pages. In a fever 
of excitement I read them 
through. Five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, TEN! The villain 
was still alive! 

My brain whirled. 
had I discovered ? 
down the book and 
from the room. ‘The 
air would revive me. 
faint with eestasy. 


his 


times, 


possession of a 


spark of 
tached 
twenty 


suspicion 
to him. 
pages his 


as assured 


What 

I threw 
rushed 
fresh 
I was 
On 


Irs No 





an 


RAYDLE, a 

‘*Exeuse me, Sir,’’ said he, detaining 
me. ‘Here is the other volume !”’ 

I nearly wept on the good fellow's 
shoulder. What need to add the scoundrel 
died by his own hand five pages from the 
end of volume two ? 

This took all the heart out of me for 
further research. And I ean only prefer 
this earnest plea for the guilty. Budding 
novelists, please note. 








Apropos DE “ B.P.’’—DEAR Mr. PUNCH, 
—May Isuggest that the most appropriate 
appointment in the List of War Honours 18 
that of my old schoolfellow R. 8. S. B. P.— 
known to us so long as ‘* Bathing Towel . 
—to be ‘‘Companion of the Bath”’? 

Yours Hand-and-Gloverly, 
CHARLES CHUCKABUTTON. 


—— 

















